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AUSSEY’S HORSE MOWING MACHINE. 

Ina former number of our paper we gave an 
account of the experiment which Mr. Hussey 
made of his machine in this neighborhood, and 
asigned the reasons, as we understood them, 
which had indvced him to stop his labors. In 
that article we mentioned that we were inform- 
ed by that gentleman that his experiments made 
on the Eastern Shore of this State had been high- 
ly satisfactory to the intelligent Agricultural 
Board of Talbot County, and that they would 
make favorable report thereof, and we are now 
gratified to be able to give place in another col- 
umn to their official paper upon the subject, by 
which we learn, with feelings of unmingled plea- 














sure, that all his experiments in that county gave 
entire satisfaction, and that to the generous spir- 
it which has ever distinguished the inhabitants of 
our Eastern peninsula, he is indebted for a“*hand- 
some pair of silver cups,” which trophies he re- 
ceives as the unanimous expression of the great 
pleasure which those enlightened and distinguish- 
ed agriculturists take in rewarding the industri- 
ous inventor of a labor-saving machine. So mar- 
ked a testimonial from a board of agriculturists 
compused of gentlemen of so much patriotism, 
fo much personal worth, so much intelligence, 
and so much skill in the art of farming, as is 
that of Talbot, must, indeed, be a source of proud 
and triumphant gratification to Mr. Hussey, and 
We trust that it will serve to arouse a spirit in his 
favor that will not only compensate him for his 
inventive genius, but lay the groundwork for a 
fame which will hand his name down to posterity 
&8 among those mechanical benefactors, who 


have contributed to build up for America a name 
48 durable as is our inexhaustible beds of gran- 


ite. 


The United States Gazette of Sept. 26th states 


ic Hall, in Philadelphia, on Friday evening, afte: 
a very satisfactory continuance of three days.— 
Though the rooms were generally well filled 
and occasionally terribly jammed, yet the exceed- 
ing heat of the weather probably prevented ma- 
ny hundreds from attending. 
The fruits not claimed at 10 o'clock, were dis- 
tributed among the orphatp asylums and other 
charitable institutions of the city. Whether the 
vegetables from Mr. EnGenman’s garden fol- 
lowed that course we cannot tll; but his turnip 
cabbages and other “esculents, lusty and lasting,” 
would have tempted the palate of an anchorite, 
and 
‘Created an appetite under the ribs of death.”’ 
The pumpkin which weigved 160 pounds was 
a glorious fello. ; but such things are becoming 
fashionable, and the idea of living ina pumpkin 
shell may not be such a hyperbole as it was 
thought in olden times. 





RAISING.OF HOGS 
A subscriber and highly esteemed correspon- 
dent living in North Carolina, has at our request 
furnished us with the following conimunication, 
and we take pleasure in recommending it to the 
attention of our readers. 


Mr. Roberts :-—During the past winter I spent 
some time in Raleigh, N.C. and whilst there a 
drove of near two hundred hogs came into the 
city for sale—They were much larger and better 
fattened than the pork usually sold in that mar- 
ket, and that circumstance led me to enquire 
whence they came. On enquiry I found they 
were fattened «in a section of North Carolina 
which is almost exclusively devated to the cotton 
culture. This excited my surprize, inasmuch as 
I knew that it was an almost universal opinion of 
the cotton planters, that the business of making 
pork was much less profitable than growing cot- 
ton, and further, that in the north east counties of 
that state, though exclusively devoted to the cul- 
ture of grain, yet the farmers even in that section 
prefer selling their corn to converting it into perk, 
and many of them scarcely make a sufficiency for 
their own use, and all insist that it is a losing bu- 
siness to make it for sale. I felt some quriosity 
to hear from the owner the cause of this depar- 
ture from the general practice of the country. I 
found him a very intelligent and communicative 
man—On stating to him the views I have above 
presented, he informed me that he had once held 
the same opinions, but that when strictly examin- 
ed they would be found fallacious. 


cotton planter would exceed those of the farmer 
who divided his attention between cotton and 
corn and pork, but insisted that the latter had 
the advantage in the longrun. He enforced his! 
views by the fillowing reasons. The farmer 
who confines himself to producing a bare suffici- 
ency of corn and pork for the use of his planta- 
tion will probably be short in good crop years 
and certainly so in bad ones. 

His own crop is expended when those articles 
attain their highest prices, and when they aré 
difficult to obtain. He is obliged to take a part 
of his team and some of his best workmen from: 
tie field to send a long distance for these in- 
dispensable articles, jnst at the time when his 
crop stands most in need of all his force. The 
high price of corn induces him to support his’ 
teain npon the smallest possible quantity, and be- 
fore his crop is completed, bis laboring animals. 
are so reduced as to be unable to perform their 
duty. 

in addition to all these losses he is not unfre- 
quently subjected to the vexation of deficient 
measure anda bad article. Taking all inconve- 
niences into consideration, he said that he was 
fuily convinced that corn and pork made upo 
the plantation of the owner was twenty-five per 
cent. better than the same articles purchased. 
He further remarked that much experience had 
convinced him, that every farmer should produce 
upon his own farm every article his family re- 
quired, which the soil would procuce well. 

In relation to the onprofitableness of making 
pork, he admitted that as it was generally con- 
ducted it was a bad business, but insisted that it 
was owing to improper management. 


practice of permitting swine to become very poor 
and then attempting to fatten them. He thought 
that the expenses of a poor animal put into the 
pen and fed on corn would exceed the value of 
the same animal when fat. ; 

When food of a coarse kind is plenty on the 
plantation the farmer feeds with an unsparing 
hand, and when these articles fail he leaves hig 
hogs to shift for themselves and the consequence 
was that all become poor and many died. 

On the firet starting of vegetation in the spring 
a very poor hog will féed on unhealthy vegeta- 
bles, though a well fed one will refuse such. ‘This 
he added was a fruitful source of loss. 

By a very little care a farmer might for ten 
months in the year provide for his swine coarse 
and unexpensive food, and for the remaining 
two months he would find his account in full 
sustaining them in good order upon corn, thoug 
at twice its usual value. The great secret of his 
success, he said, consisted in never permitting his 
swine to decline, for a hog once in good condi- 
tion and then reduced to poverty could not be 
brought back at less than twice the expense thgt 








the Horticultural Exhibition closed at the Mason- 


He admitted that the autumnal sales of the 


would have maintained his condition. 


Vol. i | 


He pointed ont as very common errors the |” ¥ 
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WORK FOR OCTOBER. 
ON THE FARM. 

This is truly a busy month with the farmer ; 
and if he desires not to be behind his neighbor, 
he must bestir himself from the beginning to the 

-end, for as time is onward in its course, he wha 
procrastinates his work—leaving what should be 
done to-day, until to-morrow—will find to his sor- 
row that he has pursued a course fatal to his 
hopes and withering to his prospects. Do all 
things in a right time, is an injunction that the 
farmer should always have upon his mind, and 
he should make it the business of his life to prac- 
tice upon it, as he will find it a rule based in 
true wisdom and of priceless value. 

But let us cease with moralizing and proceed 


to details. 
SMALL GRAIN. 


The ground for both wheat and rye must be 
forthwith got ready. 

Wheat. The time when to sow wheat, is a 
matter of not so much clearness. Those gentle- 
men who contend that the deposite of the egg or 
nit is made upon the stalk of the young plant— 
and, indeed, we incline tothat opinion ourself— 
maintain that by delaying the time of putting in 
the seed an avoidance of the mischief so much 
deplored may be effected. Some fix the period 
of sowing at from the first to the tenth of Octo- 
ber,—while others with the same object in view, 
advance the opinion that the seed should not be 
sown before the first day of November. Dr. 
Horton, whose highly interesting essay upon the 
subject of the Hessian Fly, we this day publish, 
is of the latter opinion. 

* Ahighly intelligent practical farmer from Vir- 
ginia, to whom we read Dr. Horton’s paper, co- 
incided with him in nearly all his .views, and 
stated that the Doctor was nearer the truth than 
any writer he had yetread. With respect to the 
shape and size of the insect, he perfectly agrees 
with him, with this addition, he says that it is 
In the part of Virginia in 
which he lives, he says the uniform opinion of 
all well-informed agriculturists is, that the egg is 


wasp-like in shape. 


deposited on the plant after it comes up in the 
fall—that the ova, said to be deposited on the 
kernel of wheat, is not that of the Hessian Fly, 
but the weevil, and that the one has been con- 
founded with the other. This is most probably 
the case, and the assertion of the fact may lead 
to important results by putting the public mind 
on the right scent of the game. 

But whether the ova of the Hessian Fly be 
made on the grain or not, the soaks recommend- 
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ed should not be on itted, as, should they do no o- 
ther good they certainly will impart to the seed 
great activity in its germinating powers, and press 
the plant forward with highly accelerated motion. 
If the ground on which wheat is to be sown 
be a clover-iey, it should not be turned over with- 
out a portion of lime—say from 25 to 100 bush- 
els—being spread on it—its benefits in pressing 
forward the decomposition of the vegetable mat- 
ter, and thus converting it into vegetable nutri- 
ment, cannot be too highly appreciated; neither 
can its virtues in correcting any superabundance 
of acid in the soil, be too highly prized. 
Rye—'This is a kind and generous grain, and 
though subject to disease, is content to grow on 
far inferior soils than those whereon its kindred 
wheat delight to revel. But though it be true 
that it will grow on light and gravelly soils, the 
notion is truly a mistaken one which goes to re- 
ject the use of manures in the preparation of the 
land. 
or any good compost, where a decomposition of 


Well rotted stable or barn yard manure, 


the vegetable material has taken place, would 
doubtless prove of infinite service in sustaining 
the plant while growing. Man requires susten- 
ance, so does every living thing, save the Chame- 
leon, and that gormandizes on the air—some 
men will eat more than others—some plants ré- 
quire more food than others, but because such is 
the fact, it does not follow that the least voracious 
do not require something to sustain vitality. 

With respect to the quantity of seed of both 
the above grains, we would say that whoever 
sows seed of this year’s growth, should assuredly 
use an increased quantity. 

The corn must be secrred and housed as soon 
as it is sufficiently hardened and dry, and the 
fodder be put away. 

Timothy —Those who have not sown their 
timothy should do so as speedily as possible, and 
by all means should not play the niggart with 
their seed; for he who sows with a miser’s hand 
will reap a fruitful harvest of weeds. In putting 
down timothy meadows, we need hardly say that 
the ground should be c/ean, well ploughed, tho- 
roughly harrowed and pulverized, nor is it neces- 
sary to state that a goodly portion of vegetable 
and calcareous manures should be applied. A 
timothy meadow, if it be expected to produce, 
must be well fed, and as it lasts seven years, it 
should have a liberal quantity at the onset of 
generous diet. 

Potatoes.—Those which were sown early will 
in the course of the month be fit to gather, and 
should be carefully put away without exposure to 
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the sun and rain,—for rest assured, every potato 
raised this year will have its value. 

Pumpkins.—Carefully gather and stow 
all of this valuable vegetable you have made. 
and here let us advise you,—feed none to your 
stock without cooking them. 

Grubbing and Shrubbing.—If you have any 
fields that require either the one or other of thes 
operations, have them forthwith done; leave go 
ungirdled stump on your grounds, and yoy yjjj 
save yourself a great deal of trouble next year, 

IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

The Spinach beds must be thinned out ang 
kept clean. 

Lettuce. Your lettuce plants may be planted 
out. About six inches apart will be a good dip 
tance at first, to be thinned out as may be re 
quired. 

Cabbages. The plants which you sowed last 
month, must be planted out this. Throw your 
ground after being well prepared into ridges of 
two feet width ; place good warm manure in the 
ri:!ges, plant your plants on the nortli side of the 
ridge about nine inches apart. In the spring haul 
down the earth over the manure in the drill, and 
you will have a good supply of food for your 
plants, which if well worked and kept clean will 
afford you a choice supply of early cabbages, 

Endive. This fine vegetable must be tied up 
and blanched. 








Towards the close of this month 
your asparagus beds must receive their winter 


dressing. 
Rhubarb. Now is the time for sowing the 


seed of this most excellent and healthful vegetable. 
Garlic, Chives and Shallots should now be 
planted out. 


Asparagus. 


Gooseberries, Currants and Raspberries. To 
wards the latter end of this month, these should 
be pruned and planted out. 

Strawberry beds. During any period of this 
month you may clear out your old strawberry 
beds from weeds, take out the runners and give 
your beds a good top dressing of well rotted ms 
nure. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

In our directions in this departinent we must be 
brief. , 
Pinks and Carnations must be attended to. 

Bulbous roots,—as tulips, hyacinths, ranuned- 
luses, anemores, &c. must now be planted out. 





Bone Manure.—Bone dust strewed over the 
rows where peas, beans, or any other seeds aree 
sown, has been found to ensure a fine and more 
healthy plant than any other kind of manure 
It is also of great service in improving the bloom 
of all kinds of flowers. 
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THE CAUSE OF FARMERS. 


The following extracts from an Address deli- 
yered by Doctor Lindsley before the University 
of Tennessee, and the remarks made upon it, 
should be particularly noticed and cherished by 
the farmers of our country. 

None but enemies of the people will ever 

avely maintain that a common school educa- 
tion, in the ordinary meaning of the phrase, is all 
they need. This would be virtually telling them 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water un- 
der their political task-masters forever. Why is 
it that our lawyers rule the nation, and fill our 
Jucrative offices, from the presidency down wards? 
Simply and solely because they can do something 
more than read and write. If our mechanics and 
farmers would enter the lists with our lawyers, 
they must acquire the same degree of intellectual 
power and address. — 

I have been pleading the cause of farmers and 
mechanics for some ten or a dozen years past.— 
Because upon them, as enlightened, judicious, 
independent, patriotic citizens, depend the desti- 
nies of this republic. The question is,shall they 
lead or be led? Shall they arrest and put down 
the factious spirit of unprincipled ambition, or 
shall they tamely lend themselves as instruments 
and the victims of desperate and treasonable pur- 
poses? The crisis has arrived when the people 
must speak and act wisely, or their ability to speak 
and act, with decisive efficiency, will be lost for- 
ever. aS ‘a 
The lawyers are now our sole political guides 
and instructors. They engross the learning of 
the country; I mean all that learning which is 
brought to bear on government, legislation and 
public policy—for the physicians rarely inter- 
meddle in these affairs—and the clergy ought for- 
ever to be excluded by law, if not by a high sense 
of duty. Our farmers and mechanics, therefore, 
who constitute the great body of the people, are 
governed by the lawyers. Now, is it not in hu- 
man nature, that in such a country as ours, there 
should not grow up a,sort of professional aristo- 
cracy, which in time may become irresistible ? 
Wherever there is a privileged order, no matter 
how constituted — whether like the patrician 
of ancient, or the ecclesiastic of modern Rome— 
it will, if not duly checked and counterbalanced, 
in the long run, become overbearing and tyranni- 
cal. I look to the college for a reasonable supply 
of countervailing agents. | look forward to the 
period when it will not be deemed anti-republi- 
can for the college graduate to follow the plough; 
nor aseven days’ wonder for the laborer to be in- 
tellectual and to comprehend the constitution of 
his country. 

J am not unfriendly to lawyers. I could say 
much in their praise, were | in the humor of 
passing encomiums. In their proper sphere they 
are useful and necessary. But that they should 
engross the legislative, judicial and executive 
functions of the government, is neither republi- 
can, nor safe, nor, upon any ground, defensible. | 





There would be reason in the thing, if, like the /rights and liberty. Whatever their calling or 


farmers, they composed a large numerical majority | 
of the population. 


sistent with the genius of our popular institutions, 


But that a few thousand of | chants, farmers—all the sons of Alma Mater— 
any particular profession, class, or order, should | were found in the ranks of hostility to Britain’s 
rule over millions, is as anomolous, and as incon- | claims and Britain’s legions. 


the same exclusive privilege. ° The farmers have 
no alternative but to yield their necks to the 
yoke, or to open up to their sonsa great highway 
to the scientific halls of the university. Belong- 
ing as I do, to their respectable fraternity by birth, 
by early association, and by all the ties of kin- 
dred—the son of a laboring farmer, the brotber 
of laboring farmers, and tie father, it may be, of 
laboring farmers and mechanics—I cannot be in- 
different to their welfare, even upon the most 
selfish considerations But I feel conscious of a 
higher motive. I seek to elevate my country, by 
imparting to her sons the noblest attributes of 
humanity. ‘That we may be forever a nation of 
enlightened, generous, high-minded, self-govern- 
ing freemen, the envy and admiration of the 
world. 

Our author’s remarks, illustrative of the ten- 
dency of learned institutions to fpster and sup- 
port civil liberty, are supported by our ideas of 
intellectual culture, and by the part which these 
institutions have acted, when unfettered by su- 
perstition and restrictive law. Witness the Gym- 
nasiums of Germany and the Polytechnic schools 
of France. 

Wherever (says our author) the university has 
been suffered to flourish and expand, and to send 
forth its salutary streams among the people, there 
have been growing up both the capacity and the 
determination to resist all gross oppression. And 
there, too, a decided progress has been made in 
all the arts of peace, and especially in the sci- 
ence of government. In Spain, Portugal, and 
Russia, a fool or a ruffian may be tolerated on 
the throne, becanse the university has been kept 
in bondage and the people in ignorance. But 
were a Nero seated on the throne of England to- 
morrow, he would not dare to violate a single law 
of the realm. He could no more enact the part 
of a Richard or a Henry, than the meanest sub- 
ject could commit murder with impunity. 

The history of those colonial pioneers in the 
catise of learning, virtue and liberty, is pregnant 
with instruction to all men who entertain doubts 
or fears or prejudices in regard to the character, 
influence and bearings of similar establishments. 
Within sight of the oldest and still most, celebrat- 
ed university of our country, commenced the 
mighty contest which created a nation of free- 
men. And her gallant sons poured out their 
blood like water upon the battle field. They 
roused by their eloquence every patriotic energy 
of their countrymen, and were ever foremost to 
hazard and to sacrifice fortune and life for the 
general weal. Then was the golden opportuni- 
ty for college bred gentlemen to have secured 
stars and garters, and mitres and estates, by rally- 
ing around the royal standard, in support of legit- 
imacy and aristocracy, of the priest and king; 
and to have placed their feet proudly on the necks 
of the vulgar and illiterate. So base a syco- 
phant, so traitorous a tory, so aspiring a would- 
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afterwards states, the best educated and. most 
enlightened individnals were decided Whigs ;— 
and in their wisdom, intelligence, patriotism and 
integrity, the people reposed unlimited confi- 
dence. And they were not deceived. These 
were the men who directed the Revolutionary 
conflict: and these too were the men who form- 
ed the Constitution, under which we now live in 
peace, prosperity and happiness, unparalleled in 
the history of our world. 

The following paragraphs accord so well with 
our sentiments, that we can do no more than give 
them a cordial recommendation : 

But our farmers ought, beyond all question, 
to be liberally educated; that is, they ought to 
have the best education that is attainable. I do 
not say that every farmer ought to go to college; 
or to become a proficient in Greek or Latin, I 
speak of them as a class; and by a liberal edu- 
cation I mean such a course of intellectual dis- 
cipline as will fit them to sustain the rank which 
they ought to hold in this republic. They are 
by right the sovereigns of the land, because they 
constitute an overwhelming majority. Why do 
they not then, in fact, rule the land? Because, 
and only because they are too ignorant.. And 
thus they sink into comparative insignificance : 
and suffer themselves to be used as the mere in- 
struments of creating their own members, who 
care as little for their welfare as if they were 
born to be beasts of burden. Were it possible, 
I would visit every farmer in Tennessee, who is’ 
not already awake, and endeavor to arouse him 
from his fatal lethargy, by every consideration 
which can render life and liberty desirable: and 
urge him to reclaim his abandoned rights and his 
lost dignity, by giving to his sons that measure of 
instruction which will qualify them to aysert and 
to maintain just superiority in the councils of the 
state and of the nation, like men proudly con- 
scious of their intellectual as well as physical 
power, 

The same general remarks apply to mechanics 
and to all the laboring classes in proportion to 
their numbers. An education, even of the high- 
est order, may be as valuable to them as to others, 
In our free country, a farmer or mechanic, with 
equal talents and intelligence, would be more 
likely to become a popular favorite, than either 
a lawyer, or the well bred heir of an opulent pa- 
trician family. Suppose a farmer could speak ag 
well, write as well, appear as well versed in his- 
tory, geography, statistics, jurisprudence, politics, 
and other matters of general and local interest, 
asthe lawyer—would he not stand a better chance 
of being elevated to the highest, most honorable, 
and most lucrative offices ? 

The grand heresy on the subject of education 
seems to have arisen from the usage which ob- 
tained at an early period in modern European 
society, and which many centuries have sanction- 
ed and confirmed—namely: that a learned or 





be lord, never disgraced a college catalogue.— 
Not one proud recreant to the cause of popular 


profession—lawyers, physicians, clergymen, mer- 


liberal education was, and is deemed important 
only for a liberal profession, or for gentlemen of 
leisure. Hence the church, the bar, and the 
medical art, have nearly monopolised the learn- 
ing of the world. Our people reason and act in 
accordance with the same absurd and aristocratic 
system. The cui bono is upon every tongue,— 





Nor ought it ever to be forgotten that, throvgh- 


as would be a hereditary aristocracy, possessing out the original thirteen confederated colonies, 


“What good,” it is asked, “ will college learning 
do my son?—He is to be a farmer, a mechanic, 
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a merchant.” Now | would answer such a ques- 
tion, in the first place, directly thus: “A college 
education, or the best, most thorough, and most 
extensive education that can be acquired, will 
be of immense benefit to your son, simply as a 
farmer, mechanic, merchant, manufacturer, sailor 
er soldier.” And | would patiently endeavor to 
show him how, and in what respects; but | will 
not Atrempt to illustrate such truisms at present. 
But in the second place | would reply to my 
plain friend’s interrogstory thus: “Educate your 
gon in the best manner possible, because you ex- 

t him to be a Man, and not a horse or an ox. 
Fou cannot tell what good he may achieve, or 
what important offices he may discharge in his 
ay; for anght you know, he may, if you do your 
duty by him, become the President of the Unit- 
ed States. At any rate, he has reason and un- 
Gerstanding, which ought to be cultivated for 
their own sake. Shvuld he eventually live in the 
most humble retirement, and subsist by the hard- 
eet manual labor, still he may enjoy an occasion- 
al intellectual feast of the purest and most exhi- 
larating kind. If all our laboring fellow-citizens 
could relish books and should have access to 
them, what a boundless field of innocent recrea- 
tion and profitable entertainment would not be 
always at hand and within their reach? What a 
flood of cheering happiness would not be shed 
upon the dark path, and poured into the bitter 
eup of millions of rational, immortal beings. 
who, at present, rank but little above the brute 
in their pursuits, habits and enjoyments ? 

In reference to elementary education, a parent 
ought never to inquire what a child is to be— 
whether a farmer or a lawyer—but should edu- 
cate him in the best manner practicable, and en- 
deavor to inspire him with sentiments of virtue 
and independence, which would preserve him 
from the vulgar pride of being ashamed to earn 
his living by honest industry. Besides, learning 
is itself a treasure—an estate—of which no ad- 
verse fortune can ever deprive its possessor. It 
will accompany, and console, and support him to 
the world’s end, and to the close of life. 

Our farmers and laboring classes have as much 
leisure for miscellaneous reading and study, as 
the professional—or even as the wealthy or fash- 
ionable idlers who do nothing. Paradoxical as 
this may seem, it is notoriously the fact. Even 
in England, where this leisure is not half so great 
as the poorest of our people habitually enjoy, it 
has been discovered that the most ignorant and 
debased and hard-worked manufacturing opera- 
tives have abundant time for much intellectual 
cultivation. 





‘From the Northampton (Mass.) Cour. Aug. 24. 
CHINESE MULBERRY. 


Although defoliation might injure or destroy 
~ some trees and vegetables, the leaves being to 
the vegetable what lungs and stomach are to ani- 
mal life, it does not follow that all trees and ve- 

ables suffer alike by defoliation. The grasses, 

e@ box, the willow, and some others may be 
cut, headed down or the leaves plucked, almost 
for an indefinite period, without effecting de- 
struction. Do not all pastures produce better 
and sweeter by frequent cropping, than 
when first laid down? Shall it then be thought 
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wonderful that the Chinese Morus Multicaulis 
will bear defoliation several times during the 
same season? From experiments already made, 
it appears that this plant has been plucked of its 
leaves for feeding worms not less than four or five 
times without any injury to its growth,—but the 
leading shoots must not be topped,—and every 
successive crop of leaves are improved in num- 
ber and weight. At the same time, the woed is 
acquiring hardness for future use. If the object 
be the formation of wood, then take off the lead- 
ing end of the tree or shoot. Another excellence 
of the Chinese mulberry is the richness of its leaf 
for feeding worms—while 100 pounds of white 
mulberry leaves are required to feed worms suff- 
cient to make one bushel of cocoons, 75 or 80 
of the Morus Multicaulis will do the same thing; 
and while it is full a day’s work to pick 100 Ibs. 
of white mubberry leaves, with the same labor 
500 Ibs. of the Morus Multicaulis might be col- 
lected. And while it is generally allowed that it 
requires about $3000 worms fed on white mulber- 
ry to make one bushel of cocoons, the same 
quantity of cocoons have the present vear been 
made with 2000 worms fed with the Chinese 
mulberry. 

Sitx Worms have had an unexampled bad 
summer. The amount of wet and cold weather 
has been very prejudicial to their prosperity.— 
They need dry air and a warm temperature, and 
consequently those who have fed worms this 
season have been obliged to take every precau- 
tion to prevent their dying. Still, more than or- 
dinary numbers have in this way been killed, and 
the cocoons are unusually defective. Great num- 
bers we have noticed, in cocooneries, have begun 
winding, and after enclosing themselves but 
slightly with floss silk, have suspended operations 
and died. The cold has a very pernicious effect 
We have noticed the worms various times this 
summer, when the thermometer was slightly de- 
pressed in the morning, lying in a perfect state 
of stupor, apparently dead. A change in the at- 
mosphere of but a few degrees, had the effect to 
rouse some of them up and then they would 
move quick and eat voraciously. ‘There is much 
hoth curious and interesting to be found out by 
attentively noticing the habits and transforma- 
tions of this mysterious little worm. 





THE HESSIAN FLY. 


As it is a matter of high importance to far- 
mers to know the history and habits of the Hes- 
sian Fly, 1 have taken some pains to acquire this 
knowledge, which } shall, for their benefit impart 
to them, avoiding as much as possible, all tech- 
nical language. 

The Hessian Fly, as it is commonly called, is 
of that genus of inseets known to naturalists by 
the name of tentkredo, and is a kind of winged 
ant, very small, being not a line, or twelfih part 
of an inch in length. It might more properly be 
called the wheat insect; for I have been unable 
to ascertain that it deposits its eggs on any other 
plant. From long observation | am of opinion 
that the eggs are deposited generally in the fall, 
and have my doubts whether they are ever in the 
spring. ‘The place selected for the purpose of 
depesiting the egg, is between the first or second 
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Early iu the wonth of April, the egg, or nig 
will be found either at the root, under the fing 
blade, or just above the first joint, under the gy, 
cond blade; rarely, yet sometimes as high ag thy 
second joint. | have said that | have my d 
whether the eggs are ever deposited in the sprj 
In favor of this doubt are these engemennnl 
would appear impossible that such a delicate jg. 
sect should be able to endure the severe col of 
such a winter as the last. All winged ip 
with whose habits we are acquainted, such as the 
butter fly, silk worm moth, and other moths, ge 
posite their eggs either in the summer or falla 
The uniformity in Nature’s operations also dp 
serve notice. ‘Those who advocate the opinigg 
that the eggs are deposited in the spring admit 
that some are deposited in the fall. This would 
lead to the conclusion that there are two clay 
of these insects which would be impngning the 
wisdom of Nature, and doing violence to th 
well known maxim—“Nature never employs two 
causes, when one is sufficient to produce the ¢& 
fect.” 

It is an erroneous idea that the fly eats the 

wheat or straw. The nit or egg receives ity 
nourishment by absorption, and as it increases in 
size, presses upon the tender stalk and forms 4 
complete bed. The wheatis destroyed by the 
pressure upon the stalk, which prevents a free 
circulation in the sap. Late in the month of 
April, the egg will be found to have become 4 
living maggot, or as naturalists have it, a chryse 
lis; in May it becomes covered with a brown 
parchment-like case, and thence forward to th 
26th of July, or Ist of August, has not the least 
locomotion; then it emerges from its shell, eats 
through the blade and takes wing. Thousands 
of them fall victims to birds, such as the swal- 
low, night hawk, or bull bat ; whippoorwill, and 
all those birds that feed upon the wing. Five 
hundred have been observed in one night hawk, 
or bull bat, recently shot. Hence will be perceir- 
ed the great impropriety of killing these birds; 
for they are doubtless designed by an all wise 
Providence for the destruction of those insects, 
which would otherwise become an_ intolerable 
annoyance to man. 
Finding my wheat not to look so well as ustal 
in May last, 1 examined it. and found that bet 
few escaped the notice of the fly. From oneto 
four eggs were found on a stalk, in that state 
which is best known to farmers by the name of 
the flax seed state; being at that time about the 
size and shape of that seed, but of a little darker 
color. In wheat sown on a clover ley. about the 
first of October they were found commonly to 
occupy that portion of the stalk, immediately 
above the first joint, completely covered by the 
blade. In wheat sown in the latter part of Oc 
tober on corn ground, limed and manured, the 
fly was more commonly found under the first 
blade and near the root. This wheat was les 
injured, and turned out a better crop than the 
former, on ground equally strong. If the month 
of May should chance to be dry, the wheat per 
ishes for want of sap—the circulation being 4 








stracted by the fly—if wet, tess injury is sustala- 
ed 


Before harvest I pulled up a number of stelke 


of wheat on which eggs were deposited, cutting 








blade and the stalk. 


off the tops above the first joint, | put the remaia~ 
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ing parts with the roots, into an open mouth 
glass jar, in which I also put a sponge saturated 
with water, for the purpose of keeping up acon- 
stant supply of moisture. ‘This jar | covered 
with atin cover, perforated with a few small 
holes, to admit air. and to let the superfluous 
moisture pass off. Abont the 25th of July I first 
observed the flies to make their appearance in 
the jar, perfectly formed, very active and restless 
little insects, being almost constantly in motion. 
The eggs have not yet (August 4th) all hatched; 
whence | infer that the time of bursting forth, 
from their shells is, from about the 25th of July 
to the 6th of August. The appearance of my 
wheat stubb'e justifies the inference. At the 
game time when | first discovered the flies in the 
jar, }examined the stubble and found some of 
the flies had taken wing; while a few yet remain 
at this period unhatched. 

It has been suggested by some writers that the 
egg is deposited in the grain, somewhat in the 
same manner that the eggs of the pea bug are 
deposited in pears: by others that they adhere to 
the outside of the grain. Such are theoretical, 
but not experim«ntal writers. Assuming false 
premises they arrive at false conclusions. Whence 
they advise to wash the seed wheat in brine, and 
roll it in lime, to destroy the eggs of the fly.— 
Now it so happened that my seed wheat was pre- 
pared precisely in this way last fall, but with very 
different object-. It was washed in pickle to 
take out cheat. and other light seed; and rolled 
in lime to separate it for sowing—and at the same 
time to promote vegetation; but he who shall 
expect by these means to avoid the fly will be 
wofally disappointed. 

The only advice that I can give with any hope 
of advantage is the following:— 

First, Let the ground have strength and be 
well prepared. 

Secondly. Sow late; not much before the first 
of November. 

Thirdly, Inspect your wheat closely in April, 
and if you find many eggs or maggots, of the fly, 
strew recently slacked lime over it, about a bush- 
el to the acre. ‘The dew and rain will carry the 
lime down upon the insects and destroy it; be- 
side the lime will help the growth.of the wheat. 

Lastly, | is believed that about four quarts of 
flour of sulphur strewed upon each acre of wheat 
very shortly after it comes up, will be found an 
effectual preventive of the fly. 

ly freasoning on this last proposition is to the 
following effect. All those insects, which feed 
on plants. are directed to them, by the scent or 
odour of each particular plant; for instance, the 
rose bug to the rose, the streaked yellow bug to 

© cucumber and melon, the very small black 
bug or flex, to the cabbage piant. In all these 
instances | have preserved my plants by strewing 
ty thing on them which had a stronger scent or 
odour, than the plant; and for this purpose no- 

ing 18 cheaper, more effectual and enduring 
than sulphur. Surely those little insects, with 
MICTOSCO pic eyes, whose vision does probably not 
extend more than a very few inches, cannot dis 
cera their favorite plants by sight. It must be 

some other sense, and that is the sense of 
melling which they possess to a degree beyond 
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sense of smell they are directed invariably to 
such plants as they prefer. 

With such an enemy as the Hessian all means 
are honorable; and to practicethis ruse de guerre, 
although 4 little deceptions, is justifiable, on 
the principle of self defence. 

On a subject of so much importance to the 
community at large, it behooves every one to in- 
vestigate, to scrutinize, to ascertain, :f possible, 
the nature of the evil, and point out a remedy. 
Impressed with this duty | have made the fore- 
going observations, and deem no other apology 
necessary for subscribing mv proper name. 

W. L. HORTON. 

Woodlawn, Aug. 6, 1836. 

P.S. Since the above was written, it has occur- 
red to my mind that if the wheat stubble could 
be burned, soon after harvest, a great number of 
the flies might thus be destroyed. 





HUSSEY’S GRAIN CUTTER. 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore, 
onthe machine for harvesting small grain, in- 
vented by Mr. Obed Hussey, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The favorable accounts of the operation of 
this implement in several of the Western States, 
induced the Board to invite Mr. Hussey to bring 
it to Maryland and submit it to their inspection. 
It was accordingly exhibited in Oxford, Talbot 
Co. on the first of July, in presence of the Board 
and a considerable number of other gentlemen. 
Its performance may justly be denominated per- 
fect, as it cuts every spear of grain, collects it in 
bunches of the proper size for sheaves, and lays 
it straight and even for the binders. On the 12th 
of July a public exhibition was made at Easton, 
under the direction of the Board—several hun- 
dred persons principally farmers, assembled to 
witness it, and expressed themselves highly satis- 
fied with the result. At the Trappe where it 
was shown by the Inventor on the following Sat- 
urday an equal degree of approbation wasevinced. 
It was afterwards used on the farm of Mr. Tench 
Tilghman, where 180 acres of wheat, oats and 
barley were cut with it. Three mules of medium 
size worked in it constantly, with as much ease 
as in a drag harrow. They moved with equal fa- 
cility in a walk ora trot. A concise description 
of this simple implement will show that it is ad- 
mirably adapted to the important purpose for 
which it was invented. Resting on two wheels 
which are permanently attached to the machine 
and impart the motion to the whole, the main bo- 
dy of the machine is drawn by the horses along 
the outer edge of the standing grain. As the 
horses travel outside of the grain it is neither 
knocked down or tangled in the slightest degree. 
Behind the wheels is a platform (supported by a 
roller or wheel) which projects beyond the side 
of the machine, 5 feet into the grain. On the 
front of the edge projecting part of the platform 
is the cutter. This is composed of 21 teeth, re- 
sembling large lancet blades, which are placed 
side by side, and firmly rivetted to a rod of iron 
A lateral motion is imparted to it by a crank, 
cansing it to vibrate between two rows of iron 
spikes, whith point forward. As. the machine 
advances the grain is cut and falls backwards on 


hind the machine, and with a rake of peculiar 
construction, pushes off the grain in separate 
bunches, each bunch making a sheaf. It may 
appear to some that the grain will accumulate too 
rapidly for this man to perform his duty. But 
upon considering the difference between the 
space occupied by the grain when standing and 
when lying in a pile after it is cut, it will be evi- 
dent that the raker has ample time to bush off the 
bunches evenin the thickest grain. In thin grain 
he has to wait until sufficient has collected to 
form a sheaf. 

The machine is driven around the grain which 
may be sown either on a smooth surface or on 
corn ridges. For the first round a way may be 
cleared with a cradle; but this is deemed unne- 
cessary ; for the grain, when driven over, is left 
in an inclined position, and by cutting it in the 
opposite direction as much of it is saved us with 
a cradle. Fourteen acres in corn lands were cut 
between 10 A.M. and 74P.M. The hands had 
never worked with the machine before, nor was 
it a trial day’s work. For owing tothe shortness 
of the straw, the machine was not allowed to cut 
when passing over the ridges from one side of 
the ground to the other, and this time was conse- 
quently lost. From the principle on which the 
cutting is performed, a keen edge to the cutter is 
by no means essential. The toughest weeds, an 
occasional corn stalk, or a stick of the thickness 
of a man’s little finger, have been frequently cut 
without at all affecting its operation; it can be 
sharpened, however, in a few minutes with a file. 
The width of the swath may be increased by 
having the cutter made longer, and the same ma- 
chine will cut a stubble of several different 
heights. 

There is ample room to make the different 
parts of any size, though the strength of every 
part has been fully tested. The machine has 
been often choked by oyster-shells getting into 
the cutter, in attempting to cut too low a stubble, 
The motion of the machinery being checked, 
the main wheels slide on the ground, the strain 
on every part being equal to the power exerted 
by the horses. It can be managed by any intel- 
ligent, careful negro. We deem it a simple, 
strong, and effective machine, and take great 
pleasure in awarding, unanimously, the merito- 
rious inventor of it a handsome pair of silver cups. 

ROBT. H. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

SAMUEL STEVENS, 

SAMUEL T. KENNARD, 

ROBERT T. BANNING, 

SAML. HAMBLETON. Sr. 

NICHL. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

ED. N. HAMBLETON, 

JAMES LI. CHAMBERLAIN, 

MARTIN GOLDSBOROUGH, 

HORATIO L. EDMONDSON, 

TENCH TILGHMAN. 

From the Genesee Farmer. 

HARVESTING OF CORN. 

Mr. Editor:—Some of my opinions respect- 
ing the best and most profitable mode of har- 
vesting corn, were considerably shaken by the 
communications which appeared in the last vol- 
ume of the Farmer on this subject, from mon 
whose testimony is of the greatest weight; my 








My thing of which man can have any idea. We 
ROt see them taste and try, but by the acute 





the platform, where it collects in a ‘pile. Aman 
is placed on the part of the platform directly be- 





impression has been, that to secure the greatest 
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quantity of good sound corn, it was best, as soon 
as the tops bad become somewhat dry, and the 
ears hard glazed, to top the corn, and let the ears 
stand on the stalks till the time of gathering, and 
such, of course, has generally been my practice. 
I did this, because [| believed that after the top 
hed performed its office of fecundating the plant, 
it became in a manner useless; and that stalks 
dry and leaves withered, however excellent as a 
fodder for cattle, could do little or nothing to- 
wards elaborating the juices necessary for the 
perfection of the ears. It besides appeared to 
me that the fresh and green husks, which farmers 
know retain their power of elaborating sap much 
longer in general than the leaves, were designed 
by nature to supply the ears with food; and 
though opposed to the mutilation of plants gene- 
rally, as the means of increasing their produc- 
tiveness, topping corn [ did not consider as an 
operation of that kind. When such men, how- 
ever, as Buel and Colman, maintain a different 
theory, and backed by experiment, contend that 
topping corn is hurtful, it certainly becomes mi- 
nor agriculturists to pause, and test the question 
thoronghly. These farmers and others assert, 
that topping corn is decidedly injurious—that it 
materially lessensjthe actual weight of the crop— 
and, therefore, allowing the stalk to remain whole 
till the time of gathering, or else cutting it up 
close to the bottom, is the preferable mode of har- 
vesting. 

These experiments, though so far as they were 
detailed, they appeared to be very fairly conduct- 
ed, were not altogether satisfactory to me, as 
they did not go far enough. Every farmer is 
sensible, that corn topped becomes more tho- 
rough!y dried by exposure to the direct rays of 
the sun, and must, therefore, be expected to 
weigh less at the time of gathering, than corn 
shaded by the husks, or cut up at the bottom and 
standing in shocks till husked. My corn, the 
past year, had been cut up at the bottom, with 
the exception of a few pieces of rows, before 
the thonght of making any experiment myself on 
the subject occurred. In order to see, however, 
whether ty ideas of the different rate of shrink- 
age between topped corn, and that cut up, were 
correct, | carefully weighed a basketful of ears 
of ench kind, at the time of gathering, and pla- 
cing them in a dry chamber, where they lay un- 
disturbed, let them remain until the middle of 
Jannary, when I had both kinds carefully shell- 
ed and weighed. By this experiment it appeared 
that the corn ent up at the bottom, shrunk three 
pounds ina bushel more than the topped; but 
this did net mark the extent of the difference, as, 
at te time of shelling. the former was easily dis- 
tiny'is!ed from the latter, by its comparative 
dam) ness, thongh both parcels were bright, fine 
corn | cannot, therefore, consider the question 
as entirely patto rest by any experiments that 
have been made, but as the matter is certainly 
one of importance, | hope another season will 
Not pass without its being done effectually. In 
order to do this, all the specimens must not only 
be weighed and measured at the time of gather- 
ing, and at the time of shelling, but be suffered 
to remain in some position favorable to the evap- 
oration of all the dampness until the corn is com- 
plet:ly and thoroughly. dried, when a careful 
eomparison of the whole would show the result. 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 
OUR SOUTHERN PLANTERS’ INTERESTS 
CONSIDERED. 
Pinecanp, August 16, 1836. 

Mr. Editor—Whiule the South indicates a dis- 
position to shake off the lethargy which, like a 
spell, has so long enthralled her, and to put forth 
her energies like a lien just roused from his 
slumbers, permit me to invite the attention of plan- 
ters and farmers, to.some more certain, though 
more humble means of acquiring wealth, than 
constructing magnificent hotels, steam boats, rai) 
roads, and packet ships. All these projects re- 
quire capital, and not a little. With these things, 
I should say, agricultural men have nothing to do. 
They belong to merchants.stock-brokers, and o- 
thers having surplus cash capital. Agriculturists 
should employ their gains, in the improvement of 
their estates, introducing and testing experiments 
for angmenting the quantity, and improving the 
quality of what they produce for market, and in 
evolving the capacities of our soil and climate for 
naturalizing the productions of foreign countries. 
Thisis their proper fort; and when they step 
without it, they plunge into troubled waters, 
where they may perish. Suppose a planter to in- 
vest $50,000 in stock, which pays him semi-an- 
nually a dividend of 5 per cent. He has a plan- 
ting interest worth ata fair cash price $300,000, 
but from diversion of capital and division of at- 
tention, the interest received from it declines from 
7 to 4 percent. Does the extra interest from 
stock reimburse him? Or does it compensate 
the community for the loss of his exertions and 
experience, in developing their means of compe- 
ting successfully with their neighbours, and with 
distant countries? Japprehend not, but those 
who fancy they have spare means, will “gang 
their own gait.” Those o’ergorged with wealth, 
will not deem the following promptings worthy 
their notice ; but as they can be acted upon by 
the smallest farmer, as well as by the most exten- 
sive plat er, I would fain hope my feeble efforts 
may not prove utterly valueless. [ shall at pres- 
ent ask notice for only such vegetable produc- 
tions as I know, beyond question, can be advan- 
tageously cultivated in the Southern States to any 
extent—for domestic purposes or for exporta- 
tion—and most of them with a very small capi- 
tal. I will bring these matters to view, in the or- 
der they occur to my mind. 

INDIGO. 

Is made from the riadigofera tinctoria. The 
Spanish indigo is said to be the best in the world, 
but it is in fact, American, being produced in the 
province (now State) of Gautemela. Formerly it 
was made in this State for exportation, but gave 
place to cotton. The latter isso generally cul- 
tivated now, that attention may be very profita- 
bly directed again to indigo. When we aban- 
doned the cultivation of it some years past, there 
was comparatively a small demand for it, in this 
country and Europe. A vast proportion of the 
goods coloured with that dye, was imported 
from the East-Indies; consequently the market 
for American indigo was extremely limited, and 
the planter gladly turned his attention. to an arti- 
cle promising as good returns, and more ready 





sale. It was certain that cotton manufactories 
were rapidly progressing in Europe, and would 
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consume all we could supply them. We had ho 
glut to fear; consuming their fabrics, it Was 
natural they should give our raw material the 
preference. It is easy to overstock a market with 
dye stuffs, but difficult to do so with the matter 
to be coloured. Thisled to the abandonmentof 
indigo, and now this country has to import | 
quantities for home consumption. We have now 
a home market for the article, with a daily incre, 
sing demand. The coarse goods we formerly 
imported from the East Indies we no longer see 
We substitute Enropean and American fabrics, 
which fabrics absorb vast quantities of colour; 
and cause a consumption of indigo unknown jn 
Europe and America, when that dye occupied 
the attention of our farmers. The supplies 
drawn in those days from North and South Amer 
ica, have dwindled down to almost nothing, 
—The United States produce none. and the up 
settled state of the countries formerly under the 
Spanish and Portuguese governments, must for 
many years to come, render supplies from that 
quarter both partial and precarious. It is eyie 
dent, that while the demand for indigo on both 
sides the Atlantic is immensely greater thanit wag 
fifty years ago, the supplies from all countries 
upon that Ocean north of Cape Horn, are dimip- 
ished inthe same ratio. As a home market is 
open for large quantities, I cannot but beliere, 
many would find it totheir advantage to substi 
tute indigo for cotton. Many years must elapse, 
before we can produce more than a sufficiency, 
fur home consumption, and again become export 
ers. The supply of our own market is, I think, 
a sufficient inducement to cultivate the plant— 
“The seed may be sown at all times, but spring 
is the best, and the species named in this com 
munication makes the best indigo. It should be 
planted in good smooth soil, well tilled and not 
too dry, in furrows about six inches wide, two 
inches deep, and twelve apart. It must be kept 
clear of weeds, The plant ripens in about two 
months. When it begins to flower, cut it with 
pruning knives, and again every six weeks if the 
weather should be a little rainy. After two years 
it degenerates and must be plucked up. The 
leaves and small branches should be gathered 
with great care, to avoid the shaking off the fr 
rina that lies on them, which is very valuable— 
Throw them into a large tub, or vat, with water, 
for fermentation, which will be completed ia 
twenty-four hours at most. By means of a 

or spigot. draw off the water into another tub or 
vat. called the mortar, or pounding tub. The 
steeping (or first tub) is cleared out, filled agai, 
and so on. The salt of the plant must be sepa 
ated by agitating the water in the mortar, by using 
wooden buckets full of holes, fixed to long hat 
dles. Be very careful in this part of the pro 
cess. If the agitation be too soon stopped, ¢ 
part used for dying, not being sufficiently separ 
ated from the salt, would be lost. If agitated 
too long after the salt is out, the parts remaining 
will form a new combination. The salt reacting 
on the dregs, will produce a second fermentation, 
change the color and make what is called burst 
indigo. ‘This will be prevented by close alteo- 
tion to the colour, and changes of the dye, 
drawing a little from time to time, into & 
vessel, When the colouring particles collect by 
separating from the rest of the liquid, quit wsleg 
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the buckets, ‘and let the dregs settle to the bot- 
tom. Holes in the tub (or vat) at different, but 
regular intervals of height, previously made and 
plugged, must now be opened, and the clear wa- 
ter drawn off. See that the water is clear be- 
fore this is done, so as to secure every particle 
of dye-stuff. The dregs remaining, are then to 
be drawn into the third tub or vat, which is the 
settler. The water floating in this Jast vat, is to 
be withdrawn by means of a small perforation, 
minutely made above the dregs. When this is 
done, put the dregs into sacks, and when the 
drain of water ceases, put the indigo into chests, 
or small boxes. At the end of three months it 
willbe perfectly dry, and ready for sale any 
where.” 

“A hint to the wise is sufficient.” Indigo re- 
quires no expensive machinery to prepare it for 
market. Every farmer can purchase a molasses 
cask, and make of ittwo tubs. Every one who 
knows the use of the saw and plane, can make a 
vat, perforate and spile it, and then make box- 
es or chests, for the indigo. The indigo planter 
will pay no foll of 6, 8, or 10 per cent, and his 
valuable commodity being Jess bulky, will pay 
less carriage than cotton, rice, or sugar. 


Hors—(Humulus,) 


Are a profitable culture, and are indispensable 
tothe baker and brewer. They are also used in 
medicine. When the vast quantity of porter, 
ale, and beer, made in this country is considered, 
it will be perceived this article is of much great- 
er consequence than will at first strike us, who 
so seldom hear it mentioned. The labor, com- 
pared with that necessary to the production of 
rice, sugar, or cotton, must be light, and when 
the crop is to be gathered, children entirely use- 
less for general plantation purposes, will be found 
valuable assistants. ‘The North offers us a sure 
market, for any quantity we my grow. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention, this article pays 
no toll, consequently has fully 8 per cent gdvan- 
tage of cotton, rice, or sugar. The hop produ- 
ces variously to the acre, from 100 to 2000 lbs. 
according to the soil and season, but it is said the 
general average crop, is not less than 700 pounds 
for market. This quantity, at 15 cts. per pound, 
gives tothe acre $105. Which is much more 
than any rice or short-cotton lands pay, while the 
culture cannot be more expensive than the shoit- 
cottons, and not as much so_ as rice. 

The hop-grower is at one charge, unknown to 
any of our present cultures. The vines must be 
supported by stakes or poles, at convenient dis- 
tances, but as these will be efficient several years, 
the annual cost will be unimportant. The expe- 
riment is worthy of atrial; if we are content to 
do only what our fathers did before us, we shall 
be double-distanced in the race with our North- 
ern brethren—they will achieve fortune, while 
we, perchance, may lose what of it we have. Any 
Planter may tend a few acres, and prosecute or 
decline the culture, as his experience advises. 


Castor O11.—( Palma Christi or Ricinus,) 

Is another article we ought to produce for do- 
mestic purposes, if not fur exportation. No 
one will doubt it can be done to almost any a- 
mount, and as it can be made to serve the pur- 


medicine, it should not be neglected. Every 
farmer can make enough for his own use, but he 
ought charitably to consider the wants of his 
neighbors. It is no uncommon thing to see cot- 
ton-gins worked by individuals, who grow no 
cotton of their own. Now, why cannot others 
establish presses for making Castor Oil? The 
expense, | judge, to be less than that of a cotton 
gin. The process of making the best oil is easy, 
and simple. “The screw and lever used in baling 
cotton, are also used in expressing the oil from 
the beans. Under the screw is fixed strong iron 
cylinder, into which the beans are put and cover- 
ed with an iron follower, of diameter proportion- 
ed to the cylinder. The screw is forced down 
upon the follower, crushing the beans, and pro- 
ducing what is termed “the cold expresssd 
oil.” I should have mentioned the capsules, or 
unopened beans, are first to be well cleaned, and 
moderately heated in a furnace, not so hot as to 
be distressing to the naked hand. Jn this way, 
a bushel of beans yields seven quarts of oil.”— 
The cylinder, may have cocks at convenient dis- 
tances from the bottom, so as to accommodate 
the draught, to the quantity of beans pressed, or 
but one, in which case the mass of beans must 
be always equal, and accommodated to the vent 
for the oil. Nothing is more practicable than 

establishing oil presses; indeed, a cotton gin 

may by a very trifling additional outlay, become 
an oil press. Asit is common now with many 

small planters, to sell their cottonin the seed to 

ginners, the same may be done by small produ- 

cers of the castor oil bean, if it should become 

so freely cultivated, as to induce a profitable cul- 
ture. Had J a doubton the subject, it would be 

removed by the knowledge of its having been so 
productive of gain, “to one Western planter, that 
he has increased the qauntity 2500 per cent. in six 

years.” “He began with making five hundred 
gallons, in 1825, and in 1831, he produced 

twelve thousand five hundred.” This oil is worth 

at least $1 50 per gallon, but introduced into 
general use, as I have hinted, the price will ad- 
vance, it may be thought at first view. This 
impression will be found erroneous. Extended 

production must precede extended consumption. 

Hence the almost positive certainty that the plan- 

ter will be amply remunerated for his labour, 

and the oil be brought within reach of all who 
now use sperm.—filthy detestable fish oil—though 

itissperm. Who can bear the smell of it—the 

raw, fishy smell? Assafetida is not half so bad. 

I trust the day is not distant, when the medical, 
will be but one of many uses, to which this oil 

will be applied. 

SWEET OIL, 

Can be easily expressed from our common 

ground nut, but | am not prepared to say, it is 
not more profitable to sell the nuts in their na- 
tive state. [ mention the oil they yield, because 
in the transactions of the “London Society for the 








ee 
would, without the agency of heat, yield four 
quarts of pure oil. His mode of expressing oil, 
was to remove the shell, bruise the peas well, put 
them into canvass bags, and then apply the ex- 
pressing power. The cake remaining, be found 
to be excellent for fattening hogs.” If you will 
inform me what a gallon of almond oil is worth, 
I will be able to determine the question, whether 
a best to sell the nuts, or convert them into 
oil. 

_ Mr. Editor, my paper is at the stationer’s, or I 
should trouble you with some more of ‘my 
thoughts, upon things not done or attempted.— 
When IJ get a supply, you may hear from me 
again, and certainly will if you take this “in good 
part.” Your well wisher. CALEB. 


The annual exhibition of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Maryland was held in this city last week, 
and elicited crowds of admiring spectators. The 
display of fruits and flowers surpassed all ex- 
pectation, and evinced most strongly how great 
and signal have been the advantages secured to 
this community by the untiring zeal, enterprize 
and intelligence of the members of that truly pa- 
triotic association, and how deep is the debt of 
gratitude which they have imposed upon their 
fellow-citizens. 











Two English bulls of the Durham breed were 
recently imported into New York, and at public 
auction a few days since were purchased for a 
gentleman residing in Ohio. The one brought 


$710, and the other $525. 
a 


af 








AN AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 


Bull of the above breed, of well attested pedigree, 
is now on sale by the editor of this paper. 

Letters on the subject must be post-paid 
A FINE LOT OF PIGS. 
A gentleman in Baltimore County who Jast October, 
at our Fair, bought that beautiful Berkshire boar and 
two of those fine sows, a cross between the Hallam and 
Thin Rind, has twelve very fine pigs of their produce, 
which he will sell at $10 a pair deliverable in Baltimore. 
Any orders addressed to this oflice will be promptly at- 
tended to, the pigs deliverable on the 20th October ensu- 
ing. 


ec 4 





Sep. 27. At. 


FOR SALE, 
Upwards of 200,000 silk-worm eggs. 
Address J. A. 8. Patriot Otlice, Baltimore, Md. 
Sep. 27. 3t, 


———— 
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encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- | 
merce,” it is stated, a sample of it was exhibited | 
in December, which they “received from Mr. 
George Brownrigg, of Edenton, North Carolina, 
inthe month of April. It had not been kept 
with more than ordinary care, was perfectly 
sweet, and was pronounced equal to the best oil, 





poses of whale oil for mills, and of sperm for 
dwellings, in addition to its extensive use as @ 


from the olive or almond, and applicable to the 
same purposes. Mr. Brownrigg stated, a bushel 
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Fly—Report of the trustees of the Eastern Shore 
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Prinied by Sands & Neilson, N. E. corner of 
Charles and Market streets. 










































































. BALTIMOKE PRODUCE MARKET. 


are carefully correcteo every Diaries 
ren | snou | TO 


Beans white field, --+e+e+seeeeee bushel. ~~) 4% 
Careue, on the hoof, seeereeeocees 1001be, 6 = 
Conn, e w, eeeeeeseeerseerere bushe!. % 
Eo cLesiccabebseoes oe 94 
Covron, Virginia, Ssaaesesasensess pound. etiietend 
North Carolina,,s-+++++++)  «& 
Upland, PTePEIEL ee eae “ 
Louisiana 19——Alabama 
PRATHERS, «.-ccccerreecersseeses| po 
Firoun& Mear—Best wh. wh’t fam 
Do. do. baker’s.....- 
Do. do. Superfine,..-. 
Super How. st. in good de’d 
- ‘* wagon price, 
City Mills, extra,....-+ ++. 
Do. 
Susquehanna,.......-.. 
GO, eerereverseererecsees 
iln-dried Meal, in hhds. 
do. in bbls. 
Gnuass Szeps, red Clover, -.....--| 
Timothy(herds of the north) 
NET. ccscsescecens 
Tall ineadow Oat,...-.++++- 
Herds, or red top,..+-+++++- 
Hay, in bulk,...-seccceseceseeeees 
Heme, country, dew rotted,....... 
‘* water rotted,.-... 
Hos, on the hoof,....-..esseeeees 
Slaughtered,......+++0++ 
Hors—first BOF, co rccececccecceens 
BOCONA, oe nssecccscccececees 
refuse, COCO ROR O REE EA EES 
Mostaap Ssep, Domestic,........ 
OATS, -crerccccccccccccccccesesess| 
Peas, red eye, «+++++++eeeeeeeeeeee/bushel. | 
Black OYO,-rerccerecsescees sa 
Lady, cccccccccercrcrosccecs és 
Puaster Panis, in thestone,......| ton. 





8 00 
102 


184 


ee 


50 


-| 12 00 


9 50 
9 75 
9 50 


9 00 
6 00 


— 


hhd. 
bbl. 
bushel. 


“ 
“é 
“ 











50 
00 
5 
2 
0 


5 
3 
2 
2 
l 


0 
5 

“ 0 
ton. 
pound. 


100Ib. 
rT 








pound. 
“ 
“ 


bushel. 





4 00 


——~ | Cumberland,...+- . 


THE FARMEK AND GARDENER. 


BALTIMORE PkOVISIO MARKET. 

j PER. PROM. To. 

barrel. rr "a 

pound. 

pe “ 134 — 

— 134 
114-124 


20; 37 
20 | 25 
450 6 0 
25 v0 
9 00 


| 2 06 
| 2 12 





APPLES, cocccccccccecccecsssceeses pap AS 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured---- 
Shoulders, --.- eAOe+cecece 
Middlings,..-+++dO+ers+++- 
Assorted, country,--++++*° 
Borrer, ~w in Ibs. & half Ibs. 
g Ceeeccoecescoereror?s 
CIDER, sorecccccccesecsscccsecsers 
Carves, three to six weeke old... 
Cows, new milch, «--++++++ ++ 


6 00 
45 vv 
12 00 
212 
2 25 

12 


TY, eeeecerecerers 
Conn Meat, for family use,------- 
Cuor Rye, 
Ecos, Coececccccccecocs 


Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, 
No. 2 


Cee reareeeeeeerees 


eereee 10 00 | 
9 50 
3 50 


— 


3 62 
9 00 
5 0) 
3 25 

17 


H -rrings, salted, No. 1.4... 
Mackerel, No. 1, —...—--No. 2 
o. 3, 

Cod, salted,....-s+eeeseeeee| cwt 
LARD, ccccccccccccccccccccces pound. 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, 

cheater, Lottery & Exchange broker, 
Baltimore and North streets. 


U. 8. Bank, senseenescei 
Branch at Baltimore,...-do 
Other Vranches......**-.d6 
MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore,...--par 
Hagerstown,.+ seceseseee! ! 
Frederick, «-sesesesesees+d0 
Westminster, .....-+.+++- d 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do 
Salisbury,..--- 5 per ct. dis. 
1 


3 00 
16 | 








seeee 





4 Samuel Vin 
o. 94, corner of 








VIRGINIA. 
Farmers Bank of Virginia 4a? 
Bank of Virginia,........+.do 

ranch at Fredericksburg do 
Petersburg, «++++es00++00d0 
Nurfol!,-+scccccsee® *eeeedo 
Winchester,.....00-e.000+ dO 
Lynchburg, 
Danville, 
Kank of the Vall y,.... 
Branch at Romney,. ... 1 
Do. Charlestown, .do 
Do. | eesburg, do 
Wheeling Banks,.... 2u24 
Ohio Banks, generally 3a34 
New Jersey ! anksygen 1a’ 


Millington,..-+.sesceeeses 
DISTRICT. 
Georgetown, 


Washington, 
Banks, !. 
Alexandria, 


3 [October 4, 1g ° 


No. 36 WW. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan ss, 
T HE proprieto: avails himself again of the 
ment of a New Year, to express his grateful 

to his numerous friends and customers for their kind 
iberal support of his Agricultural Es'ablishinent, andiy 
happy tu say hat his ceaseless exertions to accommodaly 
the public, have not been without a correspondi 
couragernent from them, and with bis present Iw 
ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture hy di 
rienitural Implements much better than formerly, ang 
with greater facility,a: d hopes to meri! continued patyg, 
age. He now presents to the public an article new in ily 
construction, for grinding corn and cob for feeding bones 
and stock. To those who approve this mode of 
this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Comma 
lers to be worked by hand or horse-power. He hesamy 
riety of S raw Cutt: rs; but his own patented Cy)j 
Straw Cutter is not surpasse! by any other implementa 
the | ind in existence; he has recently made some | 
ments in their constraction, which acds to their cost, ax 
for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advanceg 
the price of the small size:—his prices for them beingy 
follows, viz: 

11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pair of 

knives, 

11 ** Permanent Bottom 28, do 

§3 * ” = 43, do 

13 “ Revolving Bottom 45. do do do 

15 $$ « . 50, do do do 

20 * Large size fitted for horse-; ower 80, +o do 

His variety of pl ughs embraces alinost every 
tion and ize that are worthy of notice, from a small seed 
Plongh to the large ‘ail road Plough Gideon Davi’ 
Improved Ploug'sin all their variety, with east and 
wrought shares: these castings arenow made on his ogg 


do 
do 


do 
do 


o | premises, of the best stock and with special care; a supply 





of th m always on hand to sells parate from the ploughs 

when required. OxS rapers for levelling hills, &c.; com 
| mon and oatent Wheat Fans; Fox & Worland’s *pring 
leone ve Thrashing Machines, Jarge and small size, and 
| portable horse p wers for the latter; also one of Z.looth’s 
|2 horse Thrashing Machines and stationary horse power 
|for the same; Krown’s vertical patent Wool Spinnen, 


FARMER’S REPOSITORY s 


a“ 


«ce auneer8 22 8 


New York City ta | and Watson's patent \’ ashing Ma: hine, both very simple 
New York State,... .2‘a3 | and nseful machines for fa:mbes; H rrows ; double and 
\tassachusetts,.......2a2 | single corn and tobacco ¢ ultivators; superior grain Cw 
Connecticut 224 | dles; and a great variety of other farming implementsof 


New Hampshire,.... 224 |a primequality; and all on reasonable terms, at wholes 


Ground, .........| barrel. 
Pacma Cuaista Bean,...........|bushel. 
GE, eee eeereecacseseseresssasece pound. 


bushel. 
“ 


1 50 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, ; 
Chambersburg,.-.++++++.. fa 


110} Gettysburg .....+s000+++.do 


3 
102 


BEB, ccccccccccccccccccccccceccces 


Susquehannah, 
Topacco, crop, common,..-.+++04. 
** brown and red,-... 
© Ge red, cocccccece 
“ wrappery, suitable 
for segars,...... 
yellow and red, ... 
** good yellow,. .... 
- ee yellow, ....... 
Seconds, as in quality, .. 
- ground leaf, ... 
Virginia, «oecccsccccsecs 
Rappahannock,......... | 
Kentucky, «++...+0..006/ 
Waear, White, .++sesceeeeseeeeeee(bushel.| 
Oe 
inferior, sssseese0.| | 
Wausxer, Ist pf. in bbls...... gallon. 
“ 


«in hhds..... 

wagon price 
Wacon Freicuts, to Pittsburgh,. 
To Wheeling,. 


3 50 
4 50 
7 00 


100 lbs 
" 0 00 
7 90 


10 00 
8 00 
12 90 
16 00 
400! 5 00 
5 00| 8 00 
7 00, 14 00 


5 00 
6 00 
8 00 
12 00 











8 00' 14 00 
210! 2 20 
175! 1 85 
1 40; 1 60 

42 424 
394; —— 

36 37 
1 75) —- 
2 00) 
washed. unwash 
55t0 68 30 32 
48 5528 30 
45 4826 28 


“ “ 


100 Ibs 

“ | pow: 

Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,... 

Full Merino,......ess00. « 

Three fourths Merino,......) 

One half do.esesereeet “ [40 4526 28 

Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘* |36 4026 28 

Pulled,.++++eeesseeseeecceee| * |38 40/26 28 
Howard st. Flour, sales limited, receipts very light. 


pound. 
“e 











A DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Nr Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 

at his residence about two miles from Baltimore on 
the Philadelphia Turnpike road, a white bul? with red 
-spotsabout the head and neck. He is full blooded and 
ef the improved short horn breed; has given many living 
evidences of his capacity for service, his calves being large 
fond ef the most superior points. His price is $300. 


4 50) Y 


Pittsburg, +-+ece-eeeee-DaQh 
Ork,ccccce a 
OtherPennsylvania Bks. 1 4a2 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4 
Do [over 5].......4a? 
Michigan Banks,.........5 

Canadian do....- teeeee Dah 


Maine, 2a2) 
Rhode Island. ...... Qa2s 
North Carolina, .... .3as4 
South Carolina, ... ..3a34 
Georgia 

New Orleans 








MORU'S MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES, 
AND GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. 


THE subscriber, as ageot for the Messrs. Prince and 
Sons of Flushing, N. Y. will receive o: ders fur any of the 
above articles, which will be furnished in good condition 
and with despatch. The Morus Multicaulis, (or Chine e 
Mulberry,) will be furnished as fullows—frum 2 to 3 feet 
high at $30 per 100, 3 to 4 feet at >35 per 100, Cuttings 
at $50 per 1000—The genuineness of the variety is gua 
ranteed by Messrs. Prince and Sons—Also, the ‘\ hite 
Florence Mulberry Trees, which «iffer from the common 
sort by having entire leaves— price, 3 to 4 feet high, pi5 
per 100. 

Every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub 
bery, Flower Roo's and Gr: en House Plants, Field, Gar 
den, and Flower Seeds, will be furnished on very favora- 
ble terms, and of superior quality. 

Orders for the Morus Multicaulis, and indeed for all 
other trees and shrubbery, should be handed in by the 
15th of October, and the articles will be sent according to 
directions, so as to reach their de tination by the Ist to 
10th November. Every purchaser will receive Prince & 
Sons’ printed bills with their signature and guarantee.— 
Orders from a distance or from persuns unknown to the 
subscriber, shoul be accompanied with respectatle refer- 
ences in Baltimore or New York, or the money 
GIDEON B. SMITH, 





.. d4a4 | 
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j}and retail. 
Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 
Grass seed of superior quality. 


° JONATHAN 8 EASTMAN. 
CAULIFLOWER SEED. 
| offer sor sale a superior lot of early Cauliflower sed 
for fall sowing, to insure a certain crop of large Heads 
of this very desirable vegetable, the seed should be sows 
in the month of September in frames and planted in very 
rich well tiiled lig!.t sxil. R. SINCLAIR, Jt 
aug 30 Light near Pratt-st. whf, 


NEW CHINESE MULBERRY,  _ 
Or Morus Mullicaulis Trees and Cuttings, for 


sale. 
7 SUPSCRI"ER has a large stock of these trees, 
very thrifty well rooted plants, 2 to 5 feet high, rap 

ed in this country, under his superintendance, which w' 
be sold according to size, on pleasing terms, and caref 
packed and forwarded to order to any section of our coum 
try ae 

And from six years experimen's in cultivating this 
tree, he is decidedly of «pinion, that there is no (ree % 
well calculated to raise silk. Any information relative 
its culture, will be furnished to purchasers if requested.= 
Also the Italian white mulberry 2 to 3 feet, very chap. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, 

Clairmont Nursery, near Paltimore. s020_ 

ScePERIOR DELAWARE KALE SEED. 

Time of sowiug 20th August. 

UST received of the present year’s growth a superior 
J lot of BLUE CURLED GREENS or DELAWARE 
KAIL.E seed—this seed was raised from the most pert 
plants under my own inspection—A more perfect 
cannot be produced - Gardeners and others will be sap- 














At the Turf Register office, corner of 


sep 27 North and Fayette st. Baltimore. 


SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Light, near Pratt sireet # 


plied with this genuine article at gt per Ib. 
aug 23 
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S$ 2322 c8ce8 8 


Be@eosepeacrcame ss twas 


